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From the Literary and Evang. Magazine. 
REVIEW OF RELIGIOUS INTELLI. 
GENCE. 

( Continued from page 45.) 

In connexion with Education Socielies, we 
glance at THeoLocicat Seminaries. The va- 
Jue of these institutions is beginning to be un- 
derstood, aud the necessity of them to be felt, in 
the American Churches. It is 80 well known 


that the great Seminaries at indover & Princeton | 


are in successful operation, and are extending 
their peculiar advantages to large numbers o 
students, and through them, to many, both our 
own countrymen, and of the heathen. — It is un- 
derstood that, at the latter institution, there are 
now 120, and at the former about 130 ina course 
of study for the ministry of the gospel. Some, 
who have not considered this subject, may sup- 
pose thatthese are enough for the wants of the 
country. Alas! when they go out into the va 
cant churches, and the desolate places, they will 
be no more than a handful of corn on the to;s 
oftie mountains.” It is not probable that all 
of these young men will be licensed to preach 
ithe gospel; they certainly will notin less than 
three years, But inthat time, according to an 
average stated in the last Repert of the American 
Education Society, 186 ministers will have rest- 
ed from theirlabours. In that time too, from 
sixtytoa hundred new congregations will be 
formed; and probably some forty or fifty foreign 
missionarics will be called for. In tat time, 
twelve hundred thousand souls will be added to 
the growing population of the country. What 
prospect is there of an adequate supply of mi- 
nisters from these insticutions, for the thousands 
of vacant congregations and destitute settlements 
jn our country? Itis now generally acknowledg- 
ed that there is most urgent aeed of Seminaries 
for Theological education. And efforts are 
making toerect them in various parts of the 
country. 

We understand that the Seminary at Wew- Ha 
ven, (Conn.) isin successful operation; that the 
institution at Auburn,in the western part of New- 
York, is like to flourish greatly; that the Episco- 
pal Seminary in the city of New-York is rapidly 
rising; and that there isa respectable number of 
students in the Baptist Theological School con- 
nected with the College in the city of Washing- 
tion. We do not know the state of the Episco- 
pal Semiosry at Alexandria, nor of the Presby- 
terian Institution in Tennessee. There ave others 
in different parts of the country, of which we 
have only heard the names, and do not think it 
nesccssary to repeat them. 

But there is one infant institution of this kind, 
to which we cannot but call the attention o' the 
public, as it is one which, from its location, we 
regard with peculicr interest. It is the infant 
Seminary located rear Hampden Sidney College. 
in the county of Prince Edward, Virginia.— 
The special design of this institution is to afford 
the means of a competent theological education, 
for the benefit of the southern country, particu- 
larly for that vast region, that lies south of the 
Potomac and east of the mountains. A great 
part of this country is alluvial. ‘he natives of 
northern or of mountainous regions cannot be 
expected to make it, in general, the place of their 
permanent abode. Every thing shows the ne- 
cessity of raising up preachers for that people 
from among themselves. For this purpose, that 
Seminary is placed in the southern part of Vir- 
ginia, about sixty miles below the mountains, 
and about seventy abeve the head of tide water. 
in a prinitice region, and, therefore, so healthy 
that a native of the mountains need not fear a 
vimner’s residerce at the place, and yet well 
-uited to the inhabitants of the lower country. 

The plan of this Seminary is io ail substantia! 
points ike that of Princeton and Andover.— 
‘There is, however, as yet, only one Professor 
there, aod a small number of students. On the 
iivst day of the present month, the Rev. Dr. 
Join H. Rice was inaugurated Professor of 
Christian Theology We learn from one, who 
Was present, that anumerous congregation at- 
tended, and that the ceremony was very interest- 
ing andsolemn. We have heard the loaugural 
Discourse and the Charge highly commended, 
but as they are shortiy to be published, we shail 
Wait fara fitter opportunity of expressing our 
scntinients in relation to them. 

We cannot but commend this Seminary, to 
the prayers and the liberality of the christian pub 
lic. The necessity of such an institution fo 
the south is most apparent. The location of it 
18, 28 we think, particularly happy. It is unde 
‘he 1amediate care of the Presbytery of Hanove: 
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ja body well known in the christian community. 
| But aceording to the Constitution of the Semi- 
inary, the Presbytery is bound to repor anaual- 
\ly to the Synod of Virginia, and to the General 
| Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. So that 
there as, beyond all doubt, a — flieient respon-i 
jiulity.—But we shall not, at present, pursue this 
subject farther. Hereafter, sope to be ena- 
bled to give a detailed account of this institution. 
Missionary Societies. 

It is natural, in the method whieh we have 
proposed tu ourselves, to pass from Theolexical 
iseminaries, tothe Soeieties which are always| 
lready to receive young ministers of the 
into thei: service, 
| The seading out of Missionaries is no modern 
jinvention. It began in the first age of the chure!). 
jand was pursued, for several centuries, wit! ¢ 
jzeal, of which we have seen no example in thi 
lpresentage. The measure, indeed, has never 
tbeen abandoned; but whenthe church became 
corrupt, its zeal was either cooled or mirdirected. 
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| Many missionaries have been sent out by the 
Roman Catholics, to the East Indies, to Sout! 
America, and various other parts of the world; 
and among them men Ofvgreat learning and in 
telligence, whose tabourd ere exemplary, and 
whose success was considerable, They tailed, 
however, most egregiously in what ought to be 
the great object of all missionary exertions, com. 
muinicating to the heathen a pure and spiritual 
religion, They deserve the praise of having add- 
ed much to our knowledge of this wor!d and its 
inhabitants; and, it must be cenfessed, of hav- 
ing setan example of fortitude and patience, 
which ought to be imitated by men who teach a} 
simpler faith and more scriptural doctrine. 

For sometime after the days of Luther and| 
Calvin, the Protestants were too much pressed 
by the Catholics, to think of. sending missiona- 
riesabroad. Their dearest interests—life, liber 
ty, and religion—were continually in danger, 
and the contest was often maintained with difli- 
culty, against their enemies. The colonizing of 
this country was however, ina very great degree 
an enterprise of religious zeal; and many of out 
first charters expressly refer to that important 
object It cannor failtostrike the observation 
of every serious thinker, that by the settlement 
of these Uuiied States, the boundaries of the 
Protestant church have been very much enlarged, 
and a great addition made to the number of real 
christians in the world. The bu-:ness of con- 
verting the Indians to the faith of Christ was ta 
ken up, by our forefathers, with much zeal, and 
pursued with considerable success. It isto be 
desired that some man, who has access to au- 
thentic documents, should give a history of these 
labours of love. The best place for this work is 
Boston; and we could name a gentleman there 
well qualitied for the undertaking. But until 
this desideratum shall be supplied, we must rest 
contented with what we know of the lives and 
labours of Elliot and Brainerd. These devoted 
men were removed, and missionary zeal seem 
edto be extinguished in this country. But their 
example was not lost. We took occasion to 
show in our Review of the Life of Scott, that 
the flame which scent out here, was kindled in 
England. The Society for Propagating Know- 
ledge io Foveign parts, which was instituted a- 
bout the year 1700, lad long indicated langour 
in its zeal, and feebleness in all its movements. 
But about 30 years agy, the Baptists, in the coun- 
try just mentioned, established their Society for 
foreign Missions; shortly after which the London 
Society was instituted; then the Edinburgh So- 
ciety, theChurch Missionary Society; the Society 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, &c. and the Protes 
tant churches, generally, seemed suddenly to 
wake up as from a long slumber, and to feel in 
some sort their responsibility. 

In the mean time, however, christians in this 
country were not entirely idle. This has been, 
from the beginning, a great field for missionary 
labours. ‘I he tide of population has been rolling 
in acurrent so wide and rapid from the Atlantic 
to the west, that it has been found impossible, 
with all the eflortsthat have been made to sup- 
ply to the new and seattered settlements, an a- 
dequate portion of religious instruction. We 
believe tint the Synod of Virginia was the first 
ecclesiastical body inthe United States, which 
adopted a regular and systematic plan of send- 
ing out domestic missionaries. They began well. 
Many parts of this state and of Kentucky to this 
day experience the salutary eflects of their judi- 
cious and zealous exertions. In later times nei 
ther zeal nor success has corresponded with this 
It is not for us to point 





auspicious beginving. 
out the cause. 

The Genersl Assembly oi the Presbyterian 
church,a few vears after its organization,took uy 
this important subject; and although it has not 
been pursucd with all that vigiour and efficiency 
that might have been expected, yet some hun- 
dreds of cli ycies have been organized through 
the instrumentality of missionaries sent out by 
that body. Wither an ecclesiastical judicatory 
isas well fitted forthe management of an aflan 
like this, asa society organized for the express 
purpose, may welladmit of a doubt. Withou: 
undertaking to determine a question of this kind | 
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In general, societies organized for aspe- 
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more uniform zeal, tan any other bodies wie 
have fifty things to do besides. Mer 
authority of the church has but little weighit 
matter, which must, afier all, be entirely volun- 
tary. And men do not Iike to be re quired to do 
what they know to be optional, | 
In some of the states, where the population is 
dense, and religious sentiment is pretty uniterm, 
there are Missionary Societies in each exclusive 
ly for the state: thus, we every year, read the 
Reports of the Connecticul Missionary 
the Massachusetis Missionary Society &c. Some 
ing of this kind has been attempted too emong 
the Presbyterians in New York, we betieve wis 
considerable success. Th Appears to us fo mer 
very serious inquiry whether would not be 
well for this example to be followed im all the 
states. nation, 
unite and form a Missiaeary Society for New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, N rth | 
Carolina, &e; andto these societies let the waole! 


eaver: tive 
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Societys; 
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Let christians of the sume denom: 
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husiness of supplying vacancies, aiding feeble 
churches, and building up waste places, be com 
mitted. Phe energy and cflicieney which have | 
characterized state missianary societies, alford| 
It is Surpiisias to 
the subiect, how 


an eucouraging exampte. 
such as have not considered 
much good may be done by the Co-operation of 
many persons, even with small means. Let us 
for a moment suppose thatien thousand persons, | 
in connexion with the Presbyterian church in| 
Virginia, in compassion to ihe multitudes that] 
are wilhout adequate religious instruction,s‘iould | 
determine thatthey will use the means within! 
their reach to support aud extend the injluences 
Let 10U0 of these be} 


| 


of the gospel among its 
farmers: and tet each farmer adoptthe plan of} 
sowing say two crtra bushels of wheat, every) 
I} be sacredly de-| 
voted to the object ubove siated. There is land, 
enough to allow of this, without the least injury | 
to the agriculiuve of the country; & the addiiioa- | 
at labour would not be fel. If these two bush- | 
els of wheatshould produce len for one, and the | 
avarge price of wheat were 31,00, here would 
at once be an annual tund of twenty thou 
sand dollars, raised without being ielt,fur the pur- 
pose of indulging in the noblest of all chariues. 
Suppose, in the next place, that 1000 women, 
should determine, in the course of the year to 
do extra work, in the way of knitting socks, mak 
ing up unen, raising fowls, &e. for sale to the 
amount of $5 each, aud surely this might be 
done without injury to family interests, here 
would be an additional sum of $5,000. Let the 
remaining 8000 persons be youth of ditlerent 
ages; and let their parents inspire them with a 
generous desire to enjoy the luxury of doing 
good; affording them, at the same time, opportu: 
nities and encourayements by the use of indus 
try and economy, of making money ;—they 
doubtless could, each in the year, acquire a dol 
lara piece, without laying any heavy tax on their 
industry,or severe restraints on their inclinations. 
The whole 10,000 persons then would have $33, 
000 dollars to distribute anuually for the exalied 
purpose ol promoting Oe moral and intellectual 
improvement of their fellow-men, the good of 
their country, and the honourof their Redeem 
er. This sum could, we say, be raised with 
ease; it would netbe felt in the least degree by 
the community. And the whole being done vo- 
luntarily, under the impulse ofa high and geuer- 
ous benevolence, the givers of this charity 
wouid be as much biest as the recipients, For 
nothing more exalts a human being, than to in- 
spire him with the fixed verpose of being a be- 
nefactor; of conferring favours for the sake of do- 
ing good. Now this sum, thus easily rassed, 
would be suflicient for the following purposes. 
It would aflord ample support for three Protes- 
sors ina The®bogical Seminary; it would SUppgem 


year, the product of which sha 
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25 students at college, 25 in the seminary, and 
25 missionaries throughout the year; & a balance 
of 4 or 5000 would remain for the purchase of 
books for students, establishing 9 library on a 
grand scaie, and defraying incidental expenses. 

This particular case is taken as an example to 





show how easily, by the union and co-operation 
of numbers, with means that are always ut hand, | 
the Presbyterian church, aud of course any other; 
church, may do unmeasurably more than eve r| 
has been done, or than many have supposed | 
could possibly be done by them. In this view of | 
the subject, we cannot but revert lo one of the 
great principles of gospel moraiity; namely, that 
he who can do good, and does it not, commits sins} 
he who jorbears to save, when it isin his power, | 
destroys. 

These views of what might be done, serve to| 
to show how little, comparatively, is accom- | 
plished by the church, even in the present age. | 
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in the records of this age, that ta 
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ae Onishamcnt, 
hose population was ten million, am 
field the second rank ip the 
vorld, so little was done to bless those, who 
were ready to perish, with the bread of life; it 
viced with utter amazement, that such 
Le Presbyserian church, through 
rs, made such meagre reports of 
wiocs and ouissionary labours, 
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y the Missionary Herald for April. we find 
he missionaries from June 2 
23, fiom which we make a few 
‘xfracts. After stating tat they set out ona 
ouruev to the Dead Seaand the river Jordan, 
escorted by the Suekh of the Bedouins and 4 of 
ins followers, armed with muskets, pistols aad 
daggers, ard pursued their way eastward among 
swep and rocky mountains, the Journal proceeds: 
*Ai the summit of ene of these 4 ountains, a- 
eame 
in sight ofthe Dead Sea, but :ostead of pursucnges 
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e Journndl of se 


Oo tly 4. 
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turned to the 


north the 
rock avd 
which was strongly mupregoated with ey piu. 

Atter wy return io Jerusalem, EF made au exe 
periment with a part of this store, by placing it 
on hot coals. As rong stench of sulphur issa- 
ed from it, and it soon began to blaze. The 
iour or inches hizh, and con- 
} kept the stone oa 
the coals for It was not apparent- 
ly at all d:minisned ins.ze, but considerably in 
weight; and became soitand white like chuik, 
Whereas it was at first hard and alinost black. — 
Josephus says that God kindled the fire whieh 
destroyed Sedom by a thunderbolt, Anat, B. & 
y Sect. 4. 


east. | brough: awav a 


which composes these mountaims 


saniple of 


blaz * rose five 
tinued about two minutes. 


halfan hour 


fe Th, 
The Dead Sea. 

A quarter before eleven we entered the ex‘en« 
sive plains of the Jordan north of ihe Dead Sea. 
At half past bl we arrived at the Sea. The 
water looks remarkably clear and pure, but on 
taking if into my mouth, T found ic nauseous and 
bitter, T think beyond any thing I evertasied — 
It has been said that these ‘waters are so heavy., 
that the most impeiuous winds can searcely ruts 
fle their surface.”? Nothing could be more entires 
ly without foundation. The wind was by no 
means impetuous when we were there, and yet 
the waves ran sa ligh that L found difficulty’ in 
filling some bottles with the water. My clothes 
were wet by the waves, and az they dried. E 
found them covered with sal It has been said 
that birds canno! fly over this sea; bui we saw 
avreai vumber thy ing about its shores, and Foace 
observed three at atime flying over the water. 
It is said no vessels ever salon it) Viis is true,, 
and the reason is obvious, There are no ves- 
sels here, nor is there any persou either desirouss 
or capable of Constructing one. 

The river Jordan. 


t 


We wished to see the mouth of tte Jordan.—~ 
Chateaubriand speaks of this as ‘‘an essential 
point which Hasselquist alone had hitherto ex- 
ployed,’ We informed the Arabs and Turks of 
our Wishes. They objected, but as we insisted, 
on going, they yiclded. We had already been 
rid.ng an hour on the sea shore, and we were: 
another before we came to the stream. — Its 
banks, except near the mouth, are covered with 
bushes. Itis asmall river, and, as might be ex- 
pected in such a plain, its course, near the sea, 
is very slow and quiet. The bushes and marshy 
ground did not permit us to follow up the ban: 
of the river; we therefore turned back into the 
plain. Altier riding seme time we eame to a 
mound, or little bill, with either a column ora 
pile of stones on its summit. I inquired whag 
it was, andoneofthe Arabs said **Nabi Ibras 
him’? but another of them told Mr. King, thag 
it was called Galgala. Query. Is this the Gil» 
gal, where Joshua placed the twelve stones 
wich he took out of Jordan? See Joshua 43 
19, 20. At half past two we arrived at the Jor- 
dan, atthe place where pilgrims usually visit it, 
aud where the Israelites passed over on dry 
ground, ‘‘right against Jericho.” From the 
Dead Sea to this place the ground is, most of the 
way, completely barren, and appears likea mix- 
ture of black earth and ashes. Not a green 
thing appears. 1% swam across the river, and 
took a walk in the plain of Moah, in the inheri- 
tanee of Reuben, «ton the other side Jordan, to- 
wards the rising of the sun’? After this I sat 
onthe bank. andiead the third chapter of Jo- 
I also read Matthew third, and, and of- 
fered a prayer in Greek with two Greeks, 
while Mr. Woliread in German to the Germans 
who were with us. Ido not suppose a prayer is 


This indeed is called olten, we fear, with some |any more acceptable to God for being offered 
thing of a vain-glorious spiit, the age of action.— | in a pari cular place; yet Lshall never envy the 
Our successors, some generations henee, will! man, who could read these two chapters and 
probably wonder, that we, their ancestors, were| pray oa the shores of the Jordan, without any 
When the day cf glory shall be draw-| peculiar emotions. After riding overthe parcn 
the whole church shall/ed plain, we drank freely of the water of Jordan, 

hough it was muddy. We tougd the current 
y vrapie, but not deep 


20 idle 
‘ng on the world, and 
save consecrated all herresources to the glory 
of her Redoemer, it will be 2 with gnefand|ve 
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PITTSBURGH BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society was held 
in ve First Presbyterian Church on the 13th 
ins. The meeting was opened with an appro- 
priate sermon, by Rev. Robert Patterson, from 
Isaiah lv 1D. ‘So shall my word be,”? &e. The 
Report of the Managers was read and accepted. 
A collection was taken up, to aid the funds ol 
the institution. And the following officers for 
the ensuing year were elected: 

President Rev. Joseph Patterson. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. Robert Bruee, John 
Black, Francis Herron, and Mr. Johu Hodge. 

Cor. Secretary —Joseph Patterson, Esq. 

Ree. Secretary-—Mr Thomas Fairman. 

Treasurer— Robert Christy, Esq. 

Manuyers—Messrs Joseph Stockton, Robert 
Patterson, Jolin Wallace, William Gormly, F. 
B. Bailey, William Bell, jun. Thomas Elazelton, 
William, Woods. William Blair, John Hanneo, 
Jou Ancrews, and Thowas Euceh. 


Extract of the Tenth Anwiai Report of the Pitts. 
burgh Bible Sceiety 

It appears from the Agent’s report, that on the 
commencement of the past year, there were on 
hands 109 Bibles and 28 Testaments. In the 
course of the year, we received trom the Ameri- 
can Bible Society 75 Bibles and 75 Testaments. 
In addition to the above, there were purchased 
12 large Bibles and 18 small ones, from the 
same Society. Of these there have been distri- 
buted 157 Bibles and 66 Testaments. A part of 
them were sold at reduced prices, amoun ing to 
$19; leaving on deposit at present 57 Bibles 
and 37 Testaments. 

It likewise appears from the Treasurer's re- 
port, that, in addition tothe balance of $74 174 
on hand atthe last anniversary, $136 97 have 
_been received Curing the year. ‘The disburse- 
ments within the same period for the purchase 
and transportation of Bibles have amounted to 
% 45,81 and also $50 of a donation to the Parent 
Society; leaving a balance in the Treasury of 
$50 10 cts. in cash, and $65 23, in obligations. 

Though our sphere of exertion, as members 
ofthe Pittsburgh Bible Society, is at present 
more limited since the formation of the Young 
Men’s and the Female Bible Societies of this ci- 
ty; yet, as actuated bya regard to the same ob- 
ject, and attacied to the same cause, we feel 
that we are all members of the same family, en 
gaged in the noblest enterprise that ever attract- 
ed the attention, enkindled the zeal, or combin- 
ed the energies of Christian effort; and therefore 
we ought not to grow weary in the good cause of 
disseminating the word of God throughout the 
iforal wastes of Zion, and planting it in the cot- 
tages of the poor and destitute of every nation 
and chine. 


PRESBYTERY OF OFTLO. 

This Presbytery met at Bethany Church on 
Tuesday last, and continued their sessions until 
the evening of the nex: day. The meeting was 
opened with a discourse, by Rev. Thomas D. 
Baird, the Moderator, from 2 Tim. iv. 1—8.— 
The usual business was transacted. The reports 
of congregations, which were presented, did not 
afford a very flauering view of the state of reli- 
gion within the bounds of this Presbytery. A 
committee was appointed to inquire into the 
means which should be adopted by Presbytery 
to promote an increased attention to, and engag- 
edness 1n religion within their bounds. ‘This 
committee reported; and the report being read, 
was adopted, ana is as follows: 

Resolved, That the first Thursday of May next 
be appointed as a day in which the pastors of 
the churches 1n this Presbylery meet together in 
such places and numbers as may be most conve- 
nient to themselves, to spend such time as they 
may think proper in social prayer for the divine 
presence and blessing upon themselves and the 

, people committed to their charge. 
Resolved, That such day as they may respec- 


exclusion of others; ard that beside engaging in 
prayer with and for them, they be especially ex- 
horted to renew their solemn obligations, and 
repent and tarn unto the Lord in the day of their 
| merciful visitation. 
| And Presbytery do further earnestly recom- 
| mend it to al! persons to whom tlhe above reso- 
jlutrons may refer, that if there do exist any per- 
beer differences, animosities, or unbrotherly 
feelings among any of them, that all due mea- 
isures be taken by the persons concerned to re- 
move such alienations of affection, & to strength- 
en those sincere bonds of charity which ought 
lo exist among the professed disciples of our 
common Lord and Saviour. And they do also 
recommend it to all professors of religion with- 
in cur bounds to be more punctual in their at- 
tendance upon the stated meetings for social 
prayer which exist in the congregations respec- 
tively. 


Ceylon Mission fSince the commencement of 
this mission, as appears by the joint letter of the 
Missionaries of June 21, 1823, twenty-four have 
been added to the church; three only have been 
subjects of discipline,and respecting these strong 
hopes are cherished of their recovery. The 
Missionaries gratefully acknowledge the good- 
ness of God, that in the heathen land in which 
they are situated, where morality and the res 
traints of civilized life are comparatively un- 
known, and where temptations to iniquity are 
constantly pressing, that no more have fallen. 
The exercises of church discipline, when inflict 
ed with a regard to the honour of God, the di- 
rections of his word, and trom a regard to the 
good ofthe transgressor, is foundto be attend 
ed with effects highly useful. Jt makes known 
the holy nature of the religion of Christ, it pro- 
duces circumspection and watchfulness in the 
members of the church; and whilst it thus deters 
irom iniquity, preserves the purity of the body 

A remarkable instance of the wonder working 
eflicacy of the simple word of God has occurred 
at Manepy. Mr. Meigs, missionary, had taken 
means to convey a Testament to a man belong 
ing to Batticotta, who had been cast into prison. 
Another, of the name of Conter, was cast into the 
same prison; and as the owner of the Testament 
was, during the day, absent from the prison un- 
der the directicn of the government, Conter ob 
tained access to the Testament, and read it with 
much attention. A number of idolaters in pri 
son with him, had erected an altar to some de 
mon, to whom they offered prayers. Conter 
reproved them, but without effect. As he con- 
tinued toread, he felt more deeply the impor 
tance of the truths which he read, his own pe- 
rishing state as a sinner, and his need of a better 
righteousness than his own to justify himself be- 
fore God. He was at length released from pri- 
son, visited the missionary who was stationed in 
the parish where he lived, and heard Christ 
preached asthe way of salvation. He became 
gradually more and more convinced of the truths 
of the gospel; and after having given good evi- 
dence for some months, that he was a subject of 
divine teaching, and truly believed on Christ, 
lie was admitted tothe church onan open pro 
fession of his faith, Feb, 9, 1823. The history 
of this case must be an encouraging fact to those 
who are engaged in the circulation of the Bible. 
No one can estimate the value of a free distri- 
bution of the sacred volume, even amongst those 
who are not favoured with the preaching of the 


gospel. 


e+ 

The Children inthe Boarding Schools at the 
Mission Station in Ceylon, as appears by the let- 
ter of the Missionaries dated in June last, a- 
mount to about 170--140 boys and 30 girls.— 
About 30 of these children are already so far 
advanced as to occupy much time io their in- 
struction. The natives begin more fully to ap- 
preciate the benefits of these schools, and are 
more willing than formerly to commit their off- 
spring to the teaching ofthe Missionaries. ‘hose 
in the United States, who contribute to the sup- 
port of these schools, have good reason to con- 
tinue their benevolent exertions; their charity is 
alieady said to have had a most happy influence 


tively appoint be observed by the ministers and ge" the prospects of the Missiong# 


the elders of such churches, asa day of special 
prayer, more particularly for themselves as offi- 
cers-of the Lord Jesus Christ in his church, for 
the divine direction and blessing upon them in 
the measures which they may adopt for the 1e- 
vival of religion in their respective congrega- 
tions. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to all the 
communicants of our churches to convene by 
themselves, to the exclusion of other members of 
the congregations, and spend a day in the exer- 
cises of fasting and special prayer for the influ- 
ences of the Spirit-in solemn self--examination— 
dn the confession of individual and congregation- 
al travegressions, their declensions and aposta- 
cies from God, and the consequent grief of the 
Holy Ghost; and that they solemnly renew their 
covenant with God and each other, and implore 
the merciful return of his Spiritto them and the 
churches committed to our care: and that the 
seasons to be set apart for this purpose in the 
several congregatious be fixed b; their sessions 


respectively. 

Resolved, that it be further recommended, that 
en some convenient day soon after the above 
meeting in each’ congregation all baptized per 
sons, not communicants in the church, be inyit 
ed to meet with the minister and session to the 


Heathen Traditions.—From the journal of Ga- 
briel Tissera, a native preacher in Ceylon, it 
appears that some of the heathen traditions inthat 
country resemble some facts mentioned in the 
word of God. They reckon four ages, which 
they call by four different names. In some re- 
spects, their descriptions agree with such scrip- 
tural particulars as these;—‘‘the holy and happy 
state in which Adam was before the fall; the 
longevity of the antediluvians; the sinfuluess of 
man since the fall; the end of the world, when 
the earth and the works that are therein, shall 
be burnt up; and the new creation, or the new 
heavens and the new earth wherein dwetleth 
righteousness.”? heir descriptions are con- 
nected with much that is grossly superstitious; 
but may nevertheless be a corruption of scrip- 
tural traditions. 


The printing of the Scriptwes af the Mission 
Station in Bombay seems to be the most impor- 
tant work which is now progressing at that place. 
The work of translating is a labour of great re- 
sponsibility, demanding deliberate and patient 
exertion. The translation of the whole New 
Testament is now probably completed, and fur 
ther progress made in the translation of the 





Old. The gospel of Mark was printed in June 
jast, and a second edition of John was in the 
press. A second edition of Genesis is contem- 
plated. ‘The publication of valuable Tracts is 
also continued. 


The Missionary Chapel at Bombay was com- 
pleted last summer, [t is described asa very 
strong and durable building, ploin,tut of comely 
appearance. ln the erection of the walls, pro- 
vision was made for building a gallery, when 
wanted. The house was without ceiling; but 
this deficiency it was contemplated to remove, 
particularly that speaking in it might be render 
ed moreconvenient and easy. A bell for this 
Chapel is considered very necessary, as there 
are within the sound of a good one, about one 
hundred thousand natives. When once inform 
ed that it was a notice, inviting them to repair 
to the temple of the true God, for the purpose of 
worshipping before him, it was hoped that the 
call might be obeyed by many, and those who 
neglect it feel a salutary reproof. Mr. West, a 
European gentleman of the best knowledge in 
architecture, took upon himself the whole care 
and trouble of superintending the erection of the 
building, which he generously completed with- 
outany compensation. IIe is a gentleman high 
ly esteemed; and the Missionaries express a live- 
ly sense of gratiude for hisservices The ex- 
penses of the chapel thus far amount to about 
4177 dollars. Ch. Watchman. 


Liberal Sentinents, Rev. Henry Smith; an a- 
gent ofthe Theological Seminary at Auburn, 
acknowledges the receipt of $102 in cash and 
aotes contributed inthe town of Mexico. To 
his letter, contained inthe W Recorder, is sub- 
joined the following Postscript.—When it is 
considered that this society have scarcely emerg- 
ed from the embarrassments of a wilderness,that 
beside the above donations, they are contribut- 
ing annually for Foreign and Domestic Missions, 
trom fifty to seventy dollars, and $400 tor the 
Gospel at home-have erected a handsome brick 
edifice for an Academy in which the classics are 
taught; and are onthe eve of erecting a Meeting 
louse which may cost 3 or 40U0 more, they are 
entitled to high commendation. An enlighten- 
ed ministry, the general diffusion of relisious 
journals, and promotion of Bible classes and sab 
bath schools, have done much to enkindle this 
spirit of diffusive charity. It is but justice to 
add, that the Baptist Society in the same place, 
seem unwilling to be outdone in these labours 
oflove. The National Baptist College in the 
district of Columbia, and the Hamilton Theolo 
gical Seminary, have drawn liberally from 
their resources; a church that may seat 800 
hearers will soon be dedicated to the Master of 
assemblies. while they enjoy a pastor of respec- 
table attainments from the Hamilton Seminary; 
and they are giving, if I am correctly informed, 
$70 annually towards the support of a domestic 
missionary. 

Let other sections of the church do as much, 
in proportion to their means, and the guilt and 
reproach of disregarding the clain.s of 600,000, 
000 of souls, will soon be wiped away from 


istendom. 3“ 


Revival in Connecticutf—-The following is an 
extract of a letter to the Editor of the Christian 
Gazette, dated Wethersfield, Apri! 9th, 1824. 

Dear Sir—Since my last, the revival has com- 
menced on the west of Connecticut river. In 
the town of Haddam it has become interesting, 
and 50 or more have hopefully been made the 
subjects of divine grace. Some miles farther to 
the west, in the town of Burlingtun, more than 
100 are rejoicing in hope. It is considered the 
most interesting & powerful revival ever known 
inthat place. Adjoining this on the west is the 
town of Harwinton, where it is still more inter- 
esting. Its commencement in every part of the 
town, about four weeks since, was nearly simul- 
taneous. About 120 attended the meeting of in 
quiry on Monday evening of this week—and 
between 60 and 70 are already rejoicing in hope. 
In Bristol, adjoining Burlington on the south, 
about 40 are entertaining Lope—and the work 
is spreading into some other towns in that vici- 
nity, in which a number are now anxious for 
their souls, and some beginning to rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God. 

Yours affectionately, 
ASAHEL NETTLETON. g 

Presbytery of Caslisle.—In attending to a free 
conversation on the state of religion within their 
bounds, Presbytery were, in some measure, gra- 
tified and encouraged. No intormation was gi- 
ven, of what might be termed a general revival 
of religion, in any of their congregations; yet in 
a number of places there seems to ve such a 
strict attention to religious ordinances, and suck: 
a willingness toencourage and support prayer 
meetings, Sabbath Schools, Bible Societies and 
other associations for the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. as are sufficient to revive 
their hopes and stimulate their exertions. While 
human corruption is prone to deteriorate every 
thing respecting religion, while many of the ex- 
isting soldiers of the cross have been discharg- 
ed and removed to te enjoyment of their re. 
ward, and while the rising host are all naturally 
hostile to the cause of God, it would be some 
ground of encouragement to find that our 
churches and religious associations have not 





been entirely ebandoned. 


But in general, we! 


have reason to hope, that, insiead of declension 
considerable advancement has been made. [p 
most of our congregations the public assemblies 
are more numerous and in some of them more 
solemn than formerly. 

7” Presbytery were pleased to find that Sabbat 
Schools, Bible Classes, prayer meetings and aj. 
milar associations have been useful, not Only for 
the instruction of youth, and preserving them 
from profauing the Sabbath, by improper a. 
musements and sensual indulgences; but also 
by bringing the friends of religion of different 
denominations into closer contact, engag. 
ing them unitedly in support of the same glo- 
rious cause, and melting down the unpleasant 
collisions of party, into greater christian harmo. 
oy. Where the ministers of several denomina- 
tions are accustomed to attend the same meet. 
ings, no disposition is discovered to introduce 
their distinctive slibboleths—all seem inclined 
to march forward with perfect unanimity, to ade 
vance the general interests of Zion, 

In one of our congregations a monthly prayer 
meeting of the officers of the church has been 
formed. ‘This, it is hoped, may be a means of 
healing the fountain and causing it to seud forth 
more sweet and retreshing streams. 

In some places considerable additions have 
been made tothe church by the baptism of adults: 
and in some instances it has been remarked that 
a Pastoral visitation of families who were not 
connected with any religious society, and who 
seldom attended any place of public Worship, 
has been the means of bringing forward some to 
seek admission to sealing ordinances. Insome 
of our churches greater accessions than usual 
have been made to the communion; and num. 
bers have been observed to be conversin- about 
religion by the way,and seemed as if their ‘hearts 
were burining within them’ while they were 
talking of Jesus. 

Presbytery lave been gratified in hearing that 

ithe effects of the late revival in Dickinson Col. 
lege, have still a salutary influence upon the 
conduct of the youth in general belonging to that 
Institution—and especially, that those who have 
made a profession of religion have so far main- 
tained a conversation becoming the gospel.— 
More than one hali of the students at this time, 
are either professors of religion, or manifest a 
decent and respectful attention to religious ordi- 
nances 
_ As an encouraging symptom, it has been men- 
tioned that in several of our congregations, pro- 
fane swearing, drunkenness, gambling, daticing 
and similar vices and amusements are eitler de- 
clining or have entirely disappeared ;—that pro- 
fessors of religion appear to be walking in that 
peace, order, and purity which become their 
profession; and that others who are not’ com- 
municants discover a decent and respectful at- 
tention towards religious characters and insti- 
tutions. Without any of these encouraging ap- 
pearances,—recollecting thatthe Lord reigneth, 
that the cause accomplished by the death and 
secured by the power of Jesus must prevail, and 
that the promises of Jehovah cannot be thwart. 
ed by the devices of men, or overthrown by the 
malignity of devils,—Presbytery believe they 
would have sufficient cause to Jabour for the ad: 
vancement ot religion, and to comfort themselves 
with assurance of success. But when we take 
a view of the great things which God hath 
wrought in other lands, in the islands of the sea, 
and in various districts of our own country, and 
consider in connection with these, the small 
drops which have refreshed some of our own 
pastures, we desire to take courage, and increase 
our exertions in the cause of our God and of his 
Christ. 


But while we are thankful and feel encourag: 
ed by these appearances of success, while fron 
the promises of our Immanuel we trust that the 
hight is far spent, and fancy we can discover 
some streaks of the dawn breaking through 
the gloom; yet the shades in some parts still 
seem to hang thick and sombrous around us.— 
Our public assemblies are too often like a body 
without a spirit. fo the dwellings of many pro- 
fessors, we have reason to believe the family als 
tar has never been erected,—children often 
grow up without any examples of religious wor- 
ship,—without the constraining influence of faith- 
ful and persevering prayer;—and hence the nu- 
inerous instances of apostacy from baptismal ea- 
gagements, and of total neglect cf religion or of 
shameful profligacy amoag the rising genera- 
tion. 


In every part of our country, driving wagons 
and other carriages on the Sabbath day is gener- 
ally practised. Not only isthe Lord’s day thus 
| profaned; but the sincere worshippers of God 
jare often greatly disturbed and incommoded, the 
!lower orders of society deprived of that rest and 
| religious instruction which the Lord of the Sab- 
j bath allowed them to receive, the brutal crea- 
tion oppressed with their burdens, and the judg. 
ments of Heaven drawn upon our guilty land. 

In some paris of our hounds, the pecuniary 
embarrassinents which every where prevail have 
|drawn forth a spirit of speculation and oppres- 
lsion onthe one hand and of artifice and fraud: 
ulent conveyances on the other, very incons:> 
tent with the Christan ruie of intercourse, “to 
do unto oihers as we would wish them to do une 
‘tous.’ Butthese outward specks, we mention 
ionly as evidences of that rotiennes of heart from 


iwhich they proceed. 
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DIED, 

On the 23d ult. near Natchez, the Hon. Jonathan 
H. Walker, of this city, President Judge ot the 
U.S. District Court for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania, aged 61. 

—-"00MWx-— 

Subscribers, who lave not yet found it con- 
yenient to pay for the third volume of the Re 
corder, are reminded thatthe time of advance 
payments is expiring; and that unless they for 
ward immediately the advance price, they will 
be charged the extra stated iniheterms. This 
will be deemed just aud reasonable by all who 
consider the smallness of the sum required 
in advance compared with the quantity of mat- 
ter weekly furnseled, and the trouble, expense, 
and loss of time, which necessarily attend the 
collection of small sums widely scattered.-Sub- 
scribers, who have paid in advance, and agenis, 
who have been attentive to our business, will 
please to accept our gratefui acknowledgments. 

Gentlemen, who received Christian A!ma- 
nacs, and have tnade no returns, are respectful 
Jy requested to forward what is due. 

Asthe Recorder is circulated in most of the 
western counties of thie state, and tie eastern 
counties ot Ohio, particularly in the Western 
Reserve, it is believed that merchants and others 


will find it to their interest to give us a share of 


their advertising custom. 


Rare Honesty. —A gentleman called at this of 
fice a few days since, and paid two dollars, a 
balance due for the Chillicothe Weekly Record 
ersincethe year 1821. We record it to his ho- 
nour, as he appears to have a mush deeper sense 
of moral obligation than bundreds of others who 
owe larger sums.—An advertisement recently 
appeared ina Nashville paper, announcing the 
death and burial of Old.Mr.Morality in that town. 
As far, at least, as old newspaper debts are con 
cerned, a similar annunciation might with equal 
propriety be made in reference to many other 
places. 


Jackson.—A letter from Washington city, dat- 
ed the Ist inst. and published in the N. York 
Statesman, says, ‘Jackson is rapidly advancing, 
I have seen an extract of a letter from Govern 
or Holmes, of N. Carolina, to Gov. Branch, of 
the Senate, which states that without doubt 9 
tenths of the people of that state are in favour of 
Jackson. Even in Virginia, he is running lke 
wild fire.” 

Congress.—On the 19:h inst. the Tariff Bill re- 
ceived its first reading in the Senate, and was 
expected to receive its second reading on the 
20th. A resolution for the adjournment of Con- 
gress onthe 15th day of May had passed the se 
cond, and was ordered to be engrossed for the 
third reading. The bill ‘tin addition to the se 
veral acts relative to the election of President 
and Vice President of the United States,” was 
read the third time, passd, and sent to the House 
for concurrence, 


Ninian Edwards, \ate Senator of the U. S. ap- 
pointed Minister to Mexico, presented an ad- 
dress to the House of Representatives on the 
15th inst. defending bimself against certain im- 
putations on his character, made, as he alleges, 
in alate communication from the Secretaryof the 
Treasury to Congress. The subject produced 
considerable excitement in the House. The edi 
tors of the National Intelligencer express their 
surprise that Mr. Edwards, according to his own 
avowal, is the author of the letters of A. B. 
which produced some agitation at the last ses 
sion of Congress, as the writer impeached the 
conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The last act of the Legislature of New. York 
was the joint vote of the houses, removing the 
Hon. Dewitt Clinton from the place of Canal 


Commissioner. This unparalleled display of 
party spirit has justly excited great astonishment 
and indignation. 


Sfurious Notes.-The one dollar notes of the Uti- 
ca Branch Bank, are altered to tens: the vignette 
on tbe ones is taken out, and that of the tens in- 
serted. Also, the words “Bank of Utica’? and 
“One Dollar,” are extracted, and re-inserted to 
compare with the engraving of the tens. The 
readiest way to detect them is by examining the 
ovals encircling the *10’ on the top of the note 

There are also in circulation 5 dollar notes of 
the Vranklin bank of New-York, 10 dollar notes 
of the Fhannix bank of New-York, 20 dollar notes 
of the bank of Wilmington and Bandywine. 
five dollar noies on some new Franklin bank, 
and a plate altered from the Baltimore Franklin 
100 dollar notes with Franklin’s head in the vig- 
nette.—All_ these have been recently emitted by 
the counterfeiters in Canada, and the engraving is 
suid to be well executed. 


LATEST FROM FUROPE. 
New York, April 14. 

Phe William Byrnes arrived tiere tais forenoon, 

in 44 days from Liverpool. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great outrages continued to be committed in 
Ireland. In Limerick and Westmeath serious in- 
surrections were known to exist. Men armed with 
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muskets, belted,and supplied with cartouch boxes, 
attacked the house of an unoffending farmer at 
the latter place, and wounded several of the in- 
mates. There had been another contention at Li- 
merick at the funeral of a Roman Catholic in a 
Protestant burying ground; but ultimately the ser- 
vice was permitted to be pertormed by a Roman 
Catholic clergyman. 
SPAIN. 

It is confir.ned that the Algerines had declared 
war against Spain, which had gccasioned much} 
alarm along the Spanish line of coast on the Medi-| 
terranean; preparations were, in consequer ce,mak- 
ing in various places to prevent the corsairs froin 
landing to surprise the villagers and carry their in- 
habitants into slavery. The Algerine squadron, 
coasisting of five vessels of war, had put to sea and 
had captured eight Spanish vessels. The cause 
of these hostilitie appears to have been the po- 
verty of Ferdinand, which had rendered him una- 
ble to pay the tribute formerly agreed to by the 
monarchs of Spain. In addition to the squadron 
already afloat and cruizing in the straits of Gi- 
braltar, it was understood that two other frigates 
of a larger class, were fitting out by the Algerines 
to cruize against the Spanish commerce. 
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THE INDIANS. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Who were instructed, by a resolution of the FHlouse 
of Representatives to inquire into the expedien- 
cy of repealing the act making provision for 
the civilization of the Indian tribes adjoining 
the frontier settlements of the United States, 

&e. &e. 

Read: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. M‘Lean, of Ohio, from the Committee on 
Indian, Affairs, to whom was referred the resolu- 
tion of the 6thof January, instructing them to in- 
quire into the expediency of repealing an act, en- 
titled “An act making provision for the civiliza- 
tion of the Indian tribes adjoining the frontier 
settlements,’ passed on the 3d of March, 1819, 
made the following Report: 

That they have examined the subject embraced 
by the resolution, and beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing staiement: 

The Committee have carefully examined the 
measures which have been adopted for the dis- 
bursement of the .nnual allowance made by this 
law, and find them very judicious, and such as are 
best calculated to effectuate the benevolent designs 
of the government. Although the reports here- 
tofore made by the Secretary at War, contained 
the rules by which the sum granted was to be ap- 
portioned and paid, the Committee annex them to 
this report, and wish them to be referred to as a 
part of it. The Committee also submit a state- 
ment. slowing the different sums paid to the In- 
dian schovls which have been organized, and the 
number of scholars taught at each school. 

From this statement it will appear, that twenty- 
one schools have been established, all, except 
three, since the passage of the above law, and, 
principally, by the means which it affords. At 
these schools there are taught more than 800 scho- 
lars, whose progress in the acquisition of an Eng- 
lish education, exceeds the most sanguine expec- 
tations that had been formed. 

Very comfortable schoo! houses have been erect- 
ed, for the accommodation of the different schools; 
and, in most cases, convenient dwellings for the 
teachers. 

So far as the Committee have been able to as- 
curtain, the plan of education has been very judi- 
cious, and no pains seem to have been spared, to 
extend to the Indians the full benefit of the law. 

All the schools are increasing; and so urgent are 
the Indians to have their children educated, that 
numerous applications are refused, from the limit- 
ed means which the schools possess. The time of 
the children is not wholly devoted to their books, 
while at sejool: the girls are instructed in such 
artsas are suited to female industry in civilized 
life, and the boys are required to devote a part of 
their time in acquiring a knowledge of husbandry. 
The advances of male and female in these branch- 
es are most satisfactory, and have already had no 
small influence in inducing their parents to become 
less fond of an erratic life, and more inclined to 
have fixed residences, and rely for their support on 
the cultivation of the ground. Such has been the 
effect of the above circumstances, combined with 
some others not more influential, that at many of 
the places where schools have been established,the 
Indians have already constructed comfortable 
dwellings, and now cultivate farms of considera- 
ble extent. They have become the cwners of pro- 
perty necessary to agricultural pursuits, and for 
the conveniences of Ife. 

The Committee are aware that very considera- 
ble aids have been given by different Christian de- 
nominations, all of whom feel a deep interest in 
the parental views of the government. But the 
committee are well persuaded, that had the go- 
vernment afforded no pecuniary aid, very few if 
any of the benefits which have been conferred, 
would have been experienced by the Indians. The 
annual appropriation of $10,000 has encouraged 
the benevolent and pious in many parts of the 
country,to form associations and collect donations, 
with the view of aiding the humane purposes of 
the government. Hundreds of such associations 
are now in active operation; and they are much 
cheered in their exertions, by the rapid advances to 
civilization which the Indians have made. 

It requires but little research to convince every 
candid mind, that the prospect of civilizing our 
indians Was never so promising as at this time.— 
Never were means for the accomplishment of this 
syject so judiciously devised, and so faithfully ap- 
tied as inthe above act, and the auxiliary aids 
which it hasenouraged. It is believed to be an 
essential part of any plan for Indian civilization, 
that with the rudiments of education, the males 
should be taught the ar’s of: husbandry, and the 
females to perform*those domestic duties which 
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direct!y belong to their stations in civilized life.— 
‘ 





The attempts which have heretofore been made, 
many of which have failed, omitted this essential 
part. Many zealous but enthusiastic persons who 
have been most conspicuous in endeavouring to re- 
claim the Indians, persuaded themselves to believe 
that to secure this object, it was only necessary to 
send missionaries among them, to instruct them 
in the Christian religion. Some of their exertions| 
failed, without producing any salutary effect, be- 
cause the agents employed were wholly unfitted 
for the task. Others, though productive of some 
good effect at first, eventually failed, because to 
their missionary labours were not added the insti- 
tutes of educauon, and instruction in agriculture. 
These are coinbined in the exertions now making; | 
and from the good which has been done, the most} 
pleasing anticipations of siccess are confidently 
cherished. There are many Indian nations, with 
in our boundaries, who have experienced no aid 
from these efforts; being restricted in the means, 
the benefits are consequently limited.— But th 
Committee are assured, that the continuation of 
the appropriation, seconded by the liberai and in- 
creasing aids which are afforded by voluntary con- 
tribution, will gradually and most effectually ex- 
tend the benefits of the law, tothe remotest tribes 
who inhabit our extensive domain. This will be 
a work of time; and for its accomplishment great 
labour and perseverance wiil be necessary. The 
progress, however, of this work may be more rapid 
than any can now venture to anticipate. he in- 
struction aud civilization of a few enterprising 
youths, will have an i:naense iniluence on the 
tribes to which they belon¢. As the means are 
constantly applied, the numbers reclaimed will in- 
crease; and an increase of numbers will ensure, in 
a geometrical proportion, success for the future. 
It is difficult to say what may not be accomplish- 
ed, under such circumstances. Noone wil! be bold 
enough to denounce him as a visionary enthusiast, 
who, under such auspices will look with great 
confidence to the entire accomplishment of the 
object. 

The civilization of the Indians has been viewed 
as a work of great national importance by many 
whose talents and public services, have rendered 
illustrious the annals of our country. This was 
an object of great solicitude with Washington, 
and to all who have succeeded him. Prior to the 
passage of the above law, the attention of Con- 
gress was invited to the subject, in almost every 
annual message from the Executive. If the po- 
licy of this measure were considered merely as a 
question of pecuniary interest, it is believed that 
but few would hesitate to sanction it. That it in- 
culcates the most friendly disposition, on the part 
of the Indians, no one, well informed on the sub- 
ject, will venture to deny, 

Vhey understand the motive of the government, 
and properly appreciate it. So faras the benelits 
of this policy are extended, will this feeling be 
cherished, and it affords the safest guarantee 
against future wars. To say nothing of the va.- 
luable lives which have been lost, in the Indian 
conflicts we have had, how much treasure has been 
expended in our defence! More money was ex- 
pended, in protecting the exposed parts of our 
country, from Indian depredations, during the 
late war, than would be required, if judiciously 
applied, to secure the great plan of Indian civiliza- 
tion. ; 

Shall we, from recent injuries, indulge a spirit 
of hostility against these unfortunate people? The 
principles of humanity, and the dignity of our go- 
vernment, forbid it. ‘There is much in their con- 
dition to excite our sympathies, as men, and our 
protection, as legislators. They have been driven 
from this wide domain, to a territory far less de 
sirable, and of limited extent. They are constant- 
ly receding, as we are advancing. 


| 


The Indians are not now, what they once were. 
They have partaken of our vices, more than our 
virtues. Such is their condition, at present, that 
they must be civilized, or exterminated; no other 
alternative exists. He must be worse than savage, 
who can view, with cold indifference, an extermi- 
nating policy —All desire their prosperity, and 
wish to see them brought within the pale of civi- 
lization.—The means which have been adopted, 
avd of which the law in question is the foundation, 
seems the most likely to obtain the desired result: 
they should not, therefore, be avandoned. The 
passage of this law was called for by many of the 
people, in the most populous and influential sec- 
tions of our country: their wishes were made 
known in language that evinced a deep interest— 
an interest not produced by a momentary excite- 
ment, but the result of much reflection, and a high 
sense of moral duty. It may be said, emphatical- 
ly, that the passage of this law was called for by 
a religious community. They were convinced of 
the correctness of the policy,in a political point of 
view, and, as Christians, they felt the full force of 
the obligations which duty enjoined. Their zeal 
was tempered by reason. No fanciful schemes of 
proselytism seem to have been indulged. They 
formed a correct estimate of the importance of 
their undertaking, and pointed to the most judi- 
cious means for the accomplishment of their 
wishes. Since the passage of the law, hundreds, 
and thousands, have been encouraged to contri- 
bute their mite, in aid of the wise policy of the go 
vernment. However the various denominations 
of professing Christians may differ in their creeds, 
and general doctrines, they all unite in their wish- 
es, that our Indians may become civilized. That 
this feeling almost universally prevails, has been 
declared in language too unequivocal to admit of 
doubt. It has been seen in their words, and in 
their actions. 

The Committee believe, that such demonstra 
tions are not to be regarded lightly: that the Na 
tioval Legislature will treat them with the highes: 
respect. Ifasectarian zeal had had any agency to 
prodéice this general interest, it would be less en 
titled to serious consideration. But such a con 
tracted feeling seems to have had no influence; « 
more noble and Christian motive seems to hav: 
been cherished. All unite to second the views o 
the government, by ameliorating the condition oi 


our Indians. They are taughtthe first rudiments 
of education, the duties which appertain to man 
as a member of civil society, and his accountabil- 
ity as amoralagent. Repeal this l¢w, and these 
exertions are not only paralyzed, but destroyed.— 
!he Indians will see, in such an act, that we feel 
less for their prosperity, than our professions have 
encouraged them tu believe; and such an impres- 


| sion cannot fail to produce the most injurious con- 


seq uenc es. 

From the various lights in which the Committee 
have viewed the policy of this law, they are con- 
vinced that itis founded in justice, and should not 
be repealed. They therefore, submit to the House 
the following resolution 

Reasived, That itis inexpedient to repeal the 
law making an annual appropriation of ten thou- 
sand dollars for the civilization of the Indians. 





ie "The following 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 


HAVE 


RECENTLY BEEN PUBLISHED BY 


W. W. Woodward: 

OF PHILADELPHIA, 
I R. GILL’S Commentary, 9 vols quarto-= 
Brown’s Antiquities of the Jews, 2 vols. oc- 
tavo—Wardlaw’s Lectures on the Book of Eccle- 
Siastes, | vol. octavo--Bradley’s elegant Sermons, 
1 vol. octavo—-Rev. Dr Miller’s Letters, address- 
ed to the Rev. Professor Stuart, or. the Eternal 
Sonship of Christ--Letters on the Sacrament, by 
Samuel Bayard, Esq. of Princeton, | vol. 12mo— 
Buck’s Theological Dictionary, the improved and 
enlarged edition, with information not in others— 
Witherspoon’s Moral Philosophy, 1 vol. 12mo— 
Buck’s Works, 6 vols. 12mo—M‘Ewen on the 

Types—and Songs in the Night. 
W.W. W. has consiantly for Sale, a very ex- 
tensive assortment of Books in the various branche 
es of Literature, and on the most reduced terms 


for cash, or short credits. 


April 27, 1824.—3t 





From the London Standard Edition. 
W. W. Woodward, 


S NOW preparing for the public his Fourth 
Quarto (but stereotyped) Edition, of the 


tev Dr T. Scott’s Commentary. 

This highly distinguished Author was spared 
in Divine Providence to go through the complete 
revisal of all the former e-litions of his Bible.—~ 
Since his death it has been published by his son in 
6 quarts volumes, containing all his Marginal Ree 
ferences,and many valuable additions and improve 
ments.—Of the four quarto editions, in 5 vols. with 
the References, 9500 copies have been published, 
in America, and an edition in quarto without the 
References 4000 copies more, besides an octavo, 
with Marginal References of upwards of 3000 co« 
pies: also, several editions in octavo without the 
References, —The edition contemplated, will be 
superior to any ever yet published in quarto in this 
country. Proposals are ready for any gentlemen 
who may wish them, by directing their letters, 
post paid, tothe Publisher. ‘Fhe edition contem- 
plated will be published, page for page, from the 
London edition of 1823, and will be delivered as 
published in volumes—one volume about four or 
five months in succession, until completed.—It be- 
ing stereotyped, will render all the volumes uni- 
form in appearance, being on a beautiful large 
type, entirely new. In boards five dollars, in neat 
sheep binding six dollars, and in calf seven dollars 
per volume—one copy for every four subscribed, 
or the price of one deducted from every five copies. 


April 27, 1824—-3t 





Cheap and elegant miniature Edition, 
OF THE 
REV. THOS. SCOTT’S COMMENTARY, 
In Six Poeket Volumes. 


W. W. WOODWARD, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


T° now preparing to publish his first POCKET 
EDITION of Dr. Scott’s much admire Come 
mentary, (without the marginal references) i» six 
beautiful pocket volumes to contain all the No'es 
and Practical Observations, from the dase London 
Standard Edition;—this with his splendid quarto 
edition will make a pleasing variety, calculated 
for the young as well as the aged; and offer to 
those whose pecuniary resources have hitherto 
been too limited to command the quarto or octa- 
vo edition, an opportunity of obtaining in a con- 
densed but pleasing form, this wonderful fusd of 
Biblical knowledge. 
Terms to Subscribers. 

I. The work will be printed on a beautiful pa- 
per in six neat volumes, to contain about seven 
hundred pages, and will be delivered to subscri- 
bers in boards, at $1 75,—ia sheep, $2 00,—and 
in calf, $2 50, per volume. 

It. Volumes to be delivered successively in 
three months, and to be paid for on delivery. 

IiI. Those who procure four subscribers and 
become responsible for paymen', will be entitled 
to afifth copy gratis, and for a larger number g 
similar allowance, 

IV. W. SV. W. will publish a few copies on a 
very superior quality of paper, at three dollars per 
volume in calf,—and at four dollars per vol. in mo 
rocco, also to be paid on delivery.—Snubscription 
papers will be forwarded to those who wish them: 
—letters addressed to the publisher must be post 
paid. 

April 27, 1824.—3t 
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Poetry z 





from the kKeligious Intelligencer. 
PROPHECIES OF THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL. 


Isaiah Ix. 5; xi. 9; xxxv. 1; ii. 2; and xl, 3—6. 


Now we hail the happy dawning 
Of the Gospel’s glorious light, 
May it take the wings of morning, 
And dispel the shades of night, 

Blessed Saviour, 
Let our eyes behold thy sight: 


As in infinite progression 
Ocean’s waves majestic roll, 
And in grand aud proud procession, 
Stretch along from pole to pole— 
So extensive 
Be thine empire o’er the soul! 


Where amid the desert dreary 
Plant nor shrub, norflowret grows, 
There refresh the wanderer weary 
Wich the sight of Sharon’s rose; 
And its beauties 
To the longing eye disclose! 


As the Alps in lofty grandeur 
And the towering Andes rise, 
So may Zion, deck’d with splendour, 
Rear its summit to the skies; 
And majestic 
Awe the nations with surprise! 


Where the beasts of prey are prowling, 
And the murderous serpents hiss, 
There exchange their dismal howling, 
For the pleasing calm of pace, 

And forever 
May destruction’s empire cease! 


O let all the world adore Thee, 
Universal be thy fame; 
Kings and subjects fall before thee 
And extol thy matchless name, 
All ascribing 
Endless praises to the Lamb! 








LITERARY, PHILOSOPAIC, Sc. 
—-_ — 

Great Rritain--A numercus body of artists have 
formed themselves into a Society, for the purpose 
of erecting an extensive suite of rooms, for the 
exhibition and sale of works in painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and engraving. ‘The exhibition isto 
open immediately after the close of the British In- 
suiution in April. ‘The exhibition-room is being 
built in Suffolk Street, Charing Cross, and is 
to be the larcest room for the purpose in London. 

An Institution for teaching mechanics the scien- 
tific principles of their several trades, has been 
Jacely established in London under the guidance of 
Dr. Birkbeck, the founder of the first institution 
of the kind at Glasgow. Similar plans are in pro- 
gress at Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol and 
Birmingham. The plan of these institutions will 
include lectures on the arts and sciences, a library 
of reference and circulation, a reading-room, a mu- 
seum of models, aschool of design, and an expe- 
rimental workshop and laboratory. We most 
heartily wish well to such institutions, which are 
well calculated not only to increase the knowledge, 
but to improve the habits, and to beiter the con 
dition, of our mechanics, and also to cut off many 
sources of vice and temptation to which they have 
hithertoo been exposed. The ultimate benefit al- 
so of such instituuons to the country at large will 
be great, if due care be taken to prevent their de- 
generating from their original intention. 

France.——A new French periodical work is an- 
nownced under the title of “The Christian Philan- 
thropist,” which is intended as a record of the 
Operations and success of religious and other be- 
nevolent societies throughout the world, and es- 
pecially in England, with a view to assist the for- 
mation of similar institutions, Most joyfully 
shall we hail the increase of works of this charac- 
ter from the French press. 

The Academy of Sciences of the Institute in- 
tends, in its general sitting, every year, to receive 
a summary, reporting the universal progress of 
science. No discovery of any importance, no use- 
ful application of science to the arts, will fail of 
public announcement in the series of these an- 
nual reports; which will include not only discove- 
ries made in France, but those communicated to 
the Institute by its foreign correspondents. The 
first report has beew made by M. Fournier. We 
copy from his memoir a few passages, as a speci- 
menof the details, 

“Light is transmitted with an immense velo- 
city, through all parts of the universe. It tra- 
verses, with a uniform motion,about 210,090 miles 
in a second; becomes reflected on the surface of 
bouies, and some parts of its rays penetrate trans- 

arent bodies. In decomposition, it falls into co- 
aid homogeneous rays,refrangible, but unequal- 
ly. When a ray of light passes through certain 
crystals, it divides into two distinct parts; itis this 
which constitutes double refraction. Each of the 
two refracted rays acquires, in the interior of the 
crystallized medium, a peculiar disposition, which 
‘has been designated by the name of polarization, 
and which keeps upa singular but constant rela- 
tion with the situation of the elements of crystals.” 

“A practical illustration of some of the pro- 
perties of light, appears in the establishment of 
dioptric light houses. In these, the light is not 
refiected, but transmitted through glass lenses, 
which render the rays paiallel. The flame is 
placed in the centre of eight similar lenses, and 
the whole turns on an axis, so that all the points 
of the horizon are illuminated. To render the 
flames uncommonly ardent, Messrs. Arago and 
Fresnel have invented a lamp with concentric 
fires, the light of which is equivalent to that of 150 


wax candles. From late trials, it appears that even 
in dusky weather these lights may be seen at the 
distance of more than eight leagues. Such is their 
lustre, that even before the close of day they may 
serve as signals in geodesic operations, and have 
been employed as such by Messrs. Arago and Ma- 
thieu, and by Messrs. Kater and Colby of the Roy- 
al Society of London. <A _ twlescope will discover 
these signals at more than sixteen leagues’ dis- 
tance, an hour before sunset; and, an hour after 
sunset, the naked eye will distinguish them at the 
same distance.” 

“Irom some recent experiments of M. Seeback, 
of the Academy of Berlin, we learn that the con- 
tact of different metals, and the inequality of tem- 
peratures, will be sufficient to produce very sensi- 
ble magnetic effects.” 

“The French academicians, in 1738, made some 
experiments for measuring the velocity of sound; 
the Board of Longitude renewed them, in the 
month of June last, with all possible precision.—- 
It has been found that the velocity of sound, in the 
air, at the temperature of 55 deg. Fahrenheit, dif- 
fers very little from 1044 feet per second.” 

“In the year!822, four comets appeared; the first 
of which was discovered by M. Gambard, at 
Marseilles, and two others by M. Pons. For one 
of these, there have been only two observations, 
so that the elements of sts orbit have not been cal- 
culated, These elements have been ascertained 
for the other two comets. They differ considera. 
bly from those that appertain to preceding co- 
mets; hence we may judge that they are stars 
different from all those that have been hitherto ob- 
served.” 

“Our marine observations on the configuration 
of the lands, the position of rocks and shoalsnew 
methods of sounding, &c. are progressively aug- 
menting every year. Our vessels have been em- 
ployed in scientifically examining all the shores of 
the Mediterranean, of the Black Sea, the Western 
Coasts of Africa, those of Brazil, &c. ‘The re- 
sults of their discoveries are published at a vast ex- 
pense, by the French government, that all mari- 
time nations may profit by the knowledge so im- 
parted.” 





From the Orange Couniy (N. Y.) Patriot. 
PROPAGATION OF THE SILK WORM. 

Nothing can be done in the manufacture of 
silk without the leaves of the whiie Mulberry 
Tree. For although the worms will eat other 
leaves, they never make silk, ualess fed on these 
alone. The trees may be propagated by the seed 
or by plants from the nursery. ‘They thrive best 
in sandy loam. I am told the plants may be pro 
cured in abundance from the state of Connecti 
cut, where many families niake a considerable 
business of manufacturing silk. Major Bingham 
planted a quantity of seed about 12 years ago. 
The trees, | should judge, are now 20 feet high. 
and the tops are spread something like an apple 
tree. The business may be commenced on a 
small scale, when the trees are quite young. 
In the beginning. of July, soon after the 
worms have completed their balls of silk, those 
intended for next year’s supply of worms, are 
placed by themselves ona sheet of brown, or 
other paper, in the room where they are kept.- 
Ina few days the worms will crawl out of the 
balls and assume the form ofa miller, but they 
never fly or crawl from the paper. They remain 
here together a short time when the females de 
posit their eggs and die. One will deposit at 
least five hundred eggs, which are about the size 
of mustard seed. The eggs adbere to the paper 
and reinain in that condition until the following 
spring. They should be kept from the air and 
frost as much as possible, say in a warm cellar, 
or between folvis of linen. When the leaves be- 
gin to shoot out and the weather becomes warm 
in the month of May, the paper, with the eggs, 
is to be brought out and exposed to the sun and 
air. Avery small insect will soon be discover- 
ed in the place of the egg. Svon after they are 
hatched, they are to be returned into the house, 
and a few leaves inimediately placed within their 
reach. They continue to grow for about four 
weeks, when they will be nearly or quite two 
inches long. During the four weeks they are 
growing, they shed their skins three or four 
times, and continue to devour am additional 
quantity of leaves as they increase in size. As 
they arrive at their full growth, which will be 
about the middle or latter part of June, they be- 
gin to wind their balls of silk, and so rapidly is 
this labour performed by the worms, that in a 
bout three days from the time they begin to spin 
or wind, the ball is finished. The fibres of silk, 
as spun by the worms, are very strong, so thai 
they seldom break in reeling, and yet they are 
as fine as a person’s hair. The balls are either 
of a yellowish or blueish white, from an inch to 
an inch and a half long, the worm being so con- 
tracted as to be completely enveloped in the 
ball. As soon as they complete the winding, 
those ba!ls intended for siik must be exposed to 
a warm sun. ‘This kills the worm contained 
inthem. The process of getting the silk froin 
the ball must then be attended to without delay, 
while the dead worm is ia the ball and before it 
causes adisagreeable smell. The balls are to 
be thrown into a kettle or tub of hot water: they 
are then to be stirred round with a small brush. 
until the loose fuz which adheres to the outside 
of the ball, is gathered on the brush. The end 
of the fibre of silk is then to be sought for, anu 
the silk reeled off—it may be spun at leisure.— 
The insects remain in the eggs from July to 
May—they hatch, grow, make the silk, ¢eposii 
their eggs and die, all i about six weeks. 


Sir Halter Scott has been elected President of 
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BOOK-BINDING 
J J. CARPENTER, 
RB leave to inform the citizens of Pittsburgh, 
that he has commenced the 
Book-Binding Business, 


In the Store-room of the house occupied by the 
Rev. R Patterson, Fourth, between Market and 
Wood Streets, where he hopes, by industry and 
proper attention to business, to gain a share of 
public patronage. Those, who favgur him with 
their work, will find it equal to any’ done in the 
city. BLANK BOOKS made to order. 

P.S. He willkeep asupply of MARBLE PA- 
PER, with which Book-Binders and others may 
supply themselves at a reasonable rate. 





Pittsburgh, April 20.—tf 





Published and for sale at this Office 
A Brief Review of a Debate on 
CHRISTIAN BAPTISM, 


BETWEEN Mr. Jonw Watketr, a Minister of the Seces- 
sion, and Mr. A. Campsext, a Baptist Minister, published by 
Mr. Campbell: 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


Addressed and dedicated to the United Congregations of 
Mingo Creek, and Williamsport, by their Pastor, 

SAMUEL RALSTON, 4. M. 
Price 314 cents per copy. 


Also, 
A SRW ON 


DELIVERED in the Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
Pa. Sept. 2, 1$23, on the occasion of the Designation of the 
Rev. LUDOVICUS ROBBINS to the 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT 
Of the Mission among the Ottawa Indians. By the 
REV. ANDREW WYLIE, A. M., 
To which is Appended, the Address and Instructions of the 
Board of the Western Missionary Society, delivered to him 
on that oceasion. 
Price 124 Cents, The proceeds to be paid into the Trea- 
sury of the Western Missionary Society, 


Pittsburgh, January 30 


RBY. Wii. M°MILLAWS 
SERMON. 


FEW COPIES of this Sermon are for sale 
at this Office. 








the Royal Society at Edinburgh. 





Price 10 Cents per Cony 





————— 
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. Clergymen. 

ev. Joseph Patterson 7 

Rev. Robert Patterson, : Fourth, between Wood & Market st; 
Rev. Francis Herron, Penn street, near Bayard’s town ‘ 
Rev. E. P. Swift, Fourth, between Smithtield and Grant st. 
Rev. Joseph Stockton, Allegheny Town. 
Rev. John H. Hopkins, one mile west, on Beaver road. 


Post Master. 
William Eichbaum, jun.Second,between Wood & Market tt. 
Editors of Newspapers, 
John M. Snowden, Mercury, Liberty,head of Wood str 
David Maclean,Gazette, Fourth,between Market & Wood 
John W. Young, Statesman, Diamond. e 
Physicians. 
James Agnew, M. D. Second, between Market and Ferry 
Dr. S. R. Holmes, Fifth, between Market and Wood st « 
Dr. Wiliiam Church, Fourth, between Wood & Smithfield st, 
Attorneys at Law. 
John M‘Donald, Front, oetween Market and Fer 
Neville B. Craig, Diamond. 7 oem, 
Harmar Denny, lower end of Water street. 
Teachers. 
John Armstrong, Virgin alley,between Wood & Smithfield gg, 
N. Ruggles Smith, corner of Third and Ferry streets, 
J rH. Fielding, Water, between Smithfield and Grant streets, 
. Leonard, Third between Market and Wood streets, 
Dry Goo} Merchants. 
Isaac Harris, Market, betw22n Fifth and Liberty Streets 
Samuel Spencer, Market, bs tween Fourth st. and Diamond 
S. K. Page, & Co.Wood, between Third and Fourth streets : 
Samuel Thompson, corner of Market und Fourth streets. 
William M‘Candless, Market. between Third and Fourth st 
Hugh M'‘Cleliand, corner of Market and Fourth Streets, 
John Thompson, Market, between the Diamond & Fourth st 
Grocery Merchants. 
M. Leech, Liberty, between Wood st. & Strawherry alle 
James Park, Second, between Wood and Smithfield streets, 
B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Second and Third streets 
Commission Merchants, 
Allen & Grant, Front, between Market and Wood streets 
S. & A. Hart, Wood, between Front and Water streets, — 
Paper ‘Merchant. 
Joseph Patterson, jun. corner of Wood and Third streets, 
Shoe Merchant. 
Nicholas Griffith, Wood, between Third and Fourth streets. 
Booksellers and Stationers. 
Eichbaum & Johnson, Market,between Second and Third gt, 
R. Patterson, Market, between Third and Fourth streets, 
Henry Holdship, corner of Wood and Third streets, 
Book: Binders. 
Fichbaum & Johnson, Market,between Second and Third st, 
J.S. Sheldon, Diamond Alley,between Wood st. & Diamond 
J. J. Carpenter, Fourth, between Market and Wood street 
Cabinet Makers. 
William Alexander, Front, .etween Market and Wood st, 
Wuham Crawford, Fourth, between Wood aud Market st, 
Watch Maker. 
S. Robinson, Diamond Alley, between Wood st. & Diamond. 
Cloth Manufacturer. 
James Arthurs, head of Strawberry allcy. 


Soap and Cundle Manufacturers. 
I. Jackson, Diamond. 
B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Second and Third streets. 


Brush Maker. 
William Blair, Wood, between Fifth and Sixth streets. 
Shoe Maker. 
H. Childs, Wood, between Third and Fourth streets. 
Hatter. 
James Wilson, Market, between Third and Fourth streets. 


Tailers. 
J. M‘Combs, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets. 
Thompson & Torode, Market, between 4th st. and Diamond 
Baker. 
Peter Spahr, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets. 
Wagon Maker. 
Robert Davis, head of Liberty street. 


Ship Carpenter. 
Thomas Bell, lower end of Penn street, 


House Carpenter. 
William Witty, Washington,between Penn st. and the River 


Tavern Keeper. 
James Speer, on the Allegheny, at the upper ferry, 
Blacksmith. 
William Hartupie, Roliing-mill alley. 


Gardener. 
John Cameron, corner of Penn and ——-— streets. 


Barber. 


John L. Sands, Market, between Water and Front streets. 


Painter and Glazier. 
G.Scott, Church alley,between Sixth st.& Strawberry alley. 


NOTICR. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS have this day formeda 
partnership under the firm of 


THOMPSON §& TORODE, 


Mercuant Taizors, 





— 





At the Store-room formerly occupied by Joha 
Thompson, in Market Street near the Diamond, 
where, together with customers’ work, they will 
have constantly on hand an assortment of 


Ready Made Clothes, Shirts, §c. 


which, being well made and _ sold low, they hope 
will ensure the return of those who purchase of 
them. 
John Thompson, 
Joha Torode. 
Pittsburgh, April 5.tf 





For Sale, 

THE CHRISTIAN ALMANAC, 
POR 19824 
CALCULATED for the latitude and longitude 
of Pittsburgh, but will answer, without any 
sensible variation, for the States of Ohio, Vir- 

ginia, Kentucky, &c. , 
Price12} cents single, 874 cents per dozen, 
86 per handeed, 





